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ANADA  AND   THE    tMPIRE. 


A  banquet  was  giTcn  to  Mr.  Goorge  E.  Drummond, 
President  of  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade,  at  the  Canada 
Olub,  on  Jnly  21,  in  appreciation  of  bis  services  in 
Great  Britain,  where  he  addressed  large  audiences  on  the 
subject  of  Imperial  Preferential  Trade.  Mr.  Robert 
Meighen,  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  Milling  Company,  pro- 
posed the  toast  of  "Canada  and  the  Empire,"  as  follows: — 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — In  proposing  t'ae  toast 
of  Canada  and  the  Empire,  let  me  say  how  propd  I  feel  to 
be  present  this  evening  with  our  worthy  President — as  I 
am  sure  we  all  do — to  do  him  btnor.  In  him  we  have  a 
worthy  soldier  of  the  Empire,  wh"  will  fight  five  hundred 
battles  for  his  country  if  needed,  and  never  one  against 
her.  We  all  feel  proud  of  the  position  he  occupied,  and 
the  policy  he  advocated,  on  his  recent  visit  to  Great 
Britain,  the  source  from  which  our  Empire  has  taken  its 
mighty  flow  and  has  spread  over  the  earth. 

"With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  add  a  few  words 
to  what  has  been  already  said  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
blen  that  has  engaged  so  much  of  our  attention  of  late — 
here,  in  the  Mother  Country,  in  South  Africa,  Australia, 
and  in  the  remotest  parts  of  our  world-wide  domain.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  problem  of  Imperial  Preferential 
Trade.  To  my  mind,  the  two  great  problems  that  have 
been  placed  before  the  Canadian  people  during  the  present 
peu'»ration  have  been,  first,  the  buildinsr  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  and,  second,  the  problem  we  are  now 
discussing,  that  of  binding  all  the  parts  of  the  Empire 
together  by  the  ties  of  commerce. 

"The  building  of  the  Cauadian  Pacific  Railway  froi.. 
ocean  to  ocean  accomplished  the  great  work  of  joining 
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the  proTincea  of  the  Dominion  together  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  by  a  band  of  steel,  and  if  that  great  ander- 
taking  had  not  been  brought  to  a  sncceaafol  iune,  we  are 
all  aware  that  the  history  of  that  part  of  the  Dominion 
which  lies  to  the  west  of  Lake  Snperior  might  have  been 
very  different.  There  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  abont 
that  now.  The  building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
has  made  Canada  a  nation. 

"The  problem  of  preferential  trade,  which  is  now  before 
ns,  is  equally  important.  The  present  government  has 
given  Great  Britain  a  preference  in  our  markets,  and  very 
wisely  so,  as  it  has  been  a  fine  advertisement  for  our  agri- 
cultural products  in  our  natural  "arket,  and  has  already 
increased  our  trade  there.  But  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  have  a  preference  in  return,  especially  when 
that  preference  can  be  given  to  ns  without  pntt5ng  any 
burden  upon  the  British  taxpayer. 

"The  premiers  of  the  different  colonies  at  the  con- 
ference in  London  in  1902,  favored  preferential  trade  with- 
in the  Empire,  and  later,  the  then  Colonial  Secretary 
advocated  that  policy  in  the  councils  of  his  country.  It  is 
now  well-known  that  be  was  in  favor  of  an  increased  tariff 
of  the  imports  c>f  ^  "eign  foodstuffs,  and  of  allowing 
colonial  foodstnffi.       _nter  free. 

"The  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  however,  not 
only  declined  to  carry  out  such  a  policy,  but  he  took  the 
most  opposite  view,  and  removed  the  duties  that  had  been 
levied  on  all  imported  foodstuffs. 

"So  vital,  however,  did  Mr.  Chamberlain  consider  this 
question  to  the  permanent  cohesion  of  the  Empire,  that  he 
left  the  Cabinet  of  which  he  was  the  strongest  member, 
took  his  political  life  in  his  hands,  and  went  forth  as  a 
missionary  to  convince  the  forty  odd  million  inhabitants 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  So  well  has  he  succeeded  already 
that  his  ultimate  triumph  is  assured. 

"This  is  the  conviction  outside  of  the  Empire  as  well 
as  within  it. 

"Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  for  instance,  is  a  pretty  good 
authority.  He  is  President  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way; his  name  is  a  household  word  both  in  America  and 
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Europe,  and  he  ipeaka  of  baainesa  mattera  from  flrat 
knowledge  and  vaat  practical  experience,  and  not,  aa  ao 
many  do  who  diacaaa  baaineaa  mattera,  merelj  aa 
theorista. 

"Well,  Mr.  Hill,  in  a  apeech  he  made  on  January  20, 
before  the  Minnesota  Agricultural  Society,  made  uae  of 
the  following  aigniflcant  words:  'Mr.  Chamberlain,  a 
year  ago,  took  a  leaf  out  of  our  political  economy,  and 
started  a  campaign  in  Great  Britain  in  favor  of  pre- 
ferential trade,  a  campaign  in  favor  of  a  tariff  under  which 
Great  Britain      '-uld  admit  p  oducts  of  her  colonies 

free,  and  the  colonies  in  retui  .  ould  give  hrr  freer  access 
to  their  market,  and  tax  eve  ody  else.  Great  Britain, 
too,  agreeing  to  put  a  tariff  or  tax  on  imports  of  every 
other  nation.  Mow,  ommented  Mr.  Hill,  <the  agricul- 
tural industries  of  th'  cuntry  are  enormous.  Last  year, 
as  I  reme  •  'tf,  the  flgarcs  furnished  by  the  Agricultural 
Departmer  '  the  General  Government  gave  these  figures 
at  three  hundred  million  dollars,  the  product  of  the  farm. 
Great  Britain  and  hsr  colonies  buy  from  us  seventy  per 
cent,  of  all  our  exports.  If  they  put  a  tariff  of  ten  cents 
a  bushel  on  our  wheat,  what  will  be  the  result?  Remem- 
ber that  the  surplus  wheat  we  export  flies  the  price  of  the 
entire  crop,  that  which  we  sell  among  ourselves  and  that 
which  we  sell  abroad.  The  surplus  grain  always  fixes  the 
market  price.  Therefore,  if  your  wheat  is  taxed  ten  cents 
a  bushel,  it  means  that  you  will  have  to  pay  118,000,000  on 
the  one  hundred  and  eighty  million  bushels  you  produce 
in  your  three  North- Western  States.' 

'"Hiese  conditions  '  continued  Mr.  Hill,  "are  not  far 
from  you.  Every  day,  you  see  in  the  newspapers  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  winning  his  way.  He  has  maUe  more  pro- 
gress, indeed,  in  his  first  year  that  he  expected  to  do  in 
two  or  three  when  he  first  started  on  this  movement. 

"Yon  may  say,"  Mr.  Hill  told  the  representative  agri- 
culturists who  W(  re  listening  to  him,  "that  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  Lave  got  to  buy  rneir  bread  from  us  or 
starve;  but  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
twenty  years  ago  Manitoba  did  not  export  a  single  bushel 
of  wheat.    Last  year,  on  the  other  hand,  it  exported  forty 
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million  bushels.  At  the  rate  that  oar  United  States  far- 
mers are  going  into  that  conntry,  in  about  ten  years,  they 
will  raise  all  the  wheat  that  Great  Britain  will  need. 
Then  the  United  States  farmer  will  pay  the  tax  for  the 
privilege  of  selling  in  the  British  market.  Either  that,  or 
you  must  bold  your  wheat,  or  find  a  new  market.  Every 
man  living  in  the  broad  State  of  Minnesota  would  know 
it,  and,  if  Mr.  Chamberlain's  plans  are  put  into  effect,  you 
will  know  it  greatly  to  your  sorrow." 

What  I  have  already  quoted  is  surely  significant 
enough,  but  Mr.  Hill  added:  "If  any  of  you  gentlemen 
think  that  I  have  painted  the  picture  in  too  high  a  color, 
by  calling  your  attention  to  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
doing,  and  what  will  be  the  effect  that  you  may  and  must 
look  forward  to,  I  will  be  ready  to  answer  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  me.  I  know  I  am  right.  And  I  know  that  the 
time  is  coming  when  you  will  have  to  bear  an  additional 
burden  of  twenty  to  thirty  million  dollars  a  year  in  your 
three  North-Western  States,  unless  you  can  find  a  new 
market  for  your  foodstuffs. 

Now,  I  have  quoted  so  much  of  Mr.  Hill's  memorable 
speech,  because  I  am  convinced  that  he  has  seized  the 
truth  of  the  matter,  and  because  I  want  to  apply  what  he 
has  said  to  ourselves.  I  want  to  ask  this  influential  body 
of  business  men,  when  Mr.  Hill  is  cautioning  the  United 
States  farmer  as  to  what  is  about  to  overtake  him,  and 
placing  the  advantages  that  the  Canadian  farmer  would 
enjoy  under  a  British  preferential  tariff — I  want  to  ask 
ourselves,  what  are  we  doing  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  statesman  who  is  fighting  our  battles?  What  are  we 
doing  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  one  who  I  believe  is 
the  foremost  Anglo-Saxon  statesman  living?  What  are 
we  doing  to  support  the  policy  of  the  man  who,  even  with- 
out our  assistance,  will  undoubtedly  win  in  the  end? 

You  are  aware  that  many  of  the  leading  opponents  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  in  Great  Britain  deny  on  the 
public  platform  that  the  Canadians  are  in  favor  of  pre- 
ferential trade.  That  is  not  true,  as  we  know,  but  it 
would  immensely  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  British 
statesman  who  sees  the  inevitable  result  that  must  follow 
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if  that  policy  is  not  carried  ont  if  the  Canadian  parliament 
were  to  pat  itself  on  record  in  favor  of  that  policy.  Onr 
parliament,  bo  far,  has  declined  to  advocate  a  policy  that 
would  benefit  not  only  the  great  farming  class  of  this 
country,  but  the  manufacturing  and  every  other  interest 
equally  as  well.  What  is  the  reason  that  they  will  not 
advocate  a  policy  in  favor  of  the  Canadian  farmer,  who 
endows  onr  universities,  who  builds  our  colleges  and  our 
schools,  who  supports  the  clergyman,  the  lawyer,  the 
doctor  and  the  business  man,  and  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  all  our  enterprises  are  based. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  farmers  in  this  country  are 
watching  with  keen  eyes  the  action  of  their  representa- 
tives, and  I  have  strong  hopes  that  when  the  time  is  ripe, 
they  will  see  to  it,  apart  from  any  political  issue,  that  they 
will  send  men  to  parliament  who  will,  in  their  judgment, 
stand  up  and  defend  what  they  are  well  assured  is  wholly 
in  their  interests. 

It  is  true  that  it  has  been  said  in  parliament,  and  on 
both  sides  of  the  House,  that  we  Canadians  are  in  favor 
of  preferential  trade.  But  if  so,  why  does  not  parliament 
pass  a  resolution  favoring  such  a  policy?  I  know  that  the 
position  is  taken  by  some  of  our  statesmen  and  politicians, 
that  they  have  no  right  to  advocate  it  because  it  is  a  poli- 
tical question.  I  maintain,  however,  that  it  is  nothing  of 
the  sort.  To  me,  it  seems  very  clear  that  it  is  an  economic 
question,  pure  and  simple.  Even  in  the  Mother  Country, 
the  two  great  parties  of  the  state  are  divided  on  this 
question.  There  are  Liberals  who  favor  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's campaign,  and  there  are  Conservatives  who  are 
against  it.  I  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  it  is 
not  a  political  question.  It  is  an  issue  between  free  trade 
and  protection,  if  you  like,  an  issue  between  the  free 
trader  and  those  who  are  preaching  commercial  salvation 
to  the  British  nation  and  to  the  Empire, — but  it  is  not, 
emphatically,  a  political  issue,  in  the  sense  that  the  term 
politics  is  usually  understood. 

On  February  21,  1902,  as  many  of  the  gentlemen  now 
present  will  recollect,  I  bad  the  honor  of  moving  a  reso- 
lution in  favor  of  preferential  trade  at  a  special  meeting 
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of  the  Board  of  Trade.  At  that  meeting  I  qnoted  the  fact 
that  a  depntation  from  the  Millers'  Aaaociation  of  Great 
Britain  waited  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ezcheqaer  and 
pointed  out  to  him  the  mode  of  procedure  they  would  ad- 
vise to  be  adopted  in  the  levying  of  a  tax  on  foodstufla. 
Also,  that  a  correspondent  at  that  time  pointed  out  to 
me  that  the  colonies  should  watch  the  legislation  closely, 
as  the  mode  of  levying  the  tax  might  be  against  their  in- 
terests; and  he  further  informed  me  that  the  feeling  in 
favor  of  the  colonies  was  of  such  a  nature,  that  any  sug- 
gestion that  might  be  made  by  them  would  receive  due 
consideration,  and  would  have  great  weight  with  the 
government  in  determining  its  policy  on  that  question. 

A  short  time  afterwards  the  duty  on  foodstuffs  was 
imposed,  and  the  colonies  were  not  exempted.  Our  food- 
stuffs paid  the  duty  the  same  as  those  of  the  foreigner. 
About  a  year  after  the  duty  was  imposed,  the  late  Mr. 
Hanibnry,  President  of  the  British  Board  of  Agriculture, 
made  a  speech  at  Leicester,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
showed  that  the  duty  on  imported  wheat  and  flour  neither 
cost  the  consumer  a  penny  more,  nor  did  it  raise  the  price 
of  bread.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  added  to  the  revenue 
of  the  country  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds,  ah  of 
which  the  foreigner  and  colonial  producer  paid.  He  also 
remarked,  in  a  general  way,  that  it  was  very  interesting 
indeed  to  discover  that,  without  injuring  the  home  con- 
sumer, they  would  make  the  foreigner  pay  for  a  good 
many  articles  which  he  sent  to  Great  BHtain.  In  that 
connection  he  said  the  corn  duties  had  been  a  valuable 
object  'lesson. 

And  here  I  want  to  emphasize,  that  our  public  men 
took  no  active  part  to  prevent  the  duty  from  being  im- 
posed on  our  exports  to  Great  Britain  in  1902,  and  it  is 
beyond  question  that  the  Canadian  producer  paid  that 
duty. 

Neither  at  the  present  moment  are  our  public  men 
taking  any  stand  or  part  in  parliament  to  sustain  the 
champion  of  the  colonies  in  favor  of  admitting  colonial 
products  free  to  the  great  consuming  market  of  the  world. 
I  am  convinced,  as  Mr.  Hill  and  many  other  students  of 
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the  ■itnation  are  convinced,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  will 
win  as  sorely  as  tiiat  the  san  is  in  the  heavens.  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  policy  will  carry,  and  as  we  have  been 
apathetic,  and  have  not  striven  to  endorse  his  policy  in 
the  Honse  of  Commons,  so  we  may  find  in  the  future  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  of  taxing  foreign  imports  may 
be  applied  to  oarselves,  and,  if  so,  we  shall  not  receive 
any  of  the  benefits  that  might  so  easily  have  been  oars  if 
we  bad  given  him  official  support. 

Allow  me  to  briefly  refer  to  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
now  contributing  our  fair  share  towards  the  defences  of 
the  Empire,  and  I  hold  that  it  is  our  duty  to  come  out 
square  and  at  once  upon  this  question.  However,  when 
the  Chamberlain  policy  is  put  in  force,  and  if  when  Qreat 
Britain  taxes  all  our  exports,  then,  we  shall  contribute 
very  largely  to  the  British  revenue,  and  the  lowest  possible 
taxation  that  we  can  escape  when  that  policy  comes  into 
force  will  amount  to  many  millions  oi  dollars.  We  are 
straining  at  a  very  little  fly  now,  but  eventually  we  may 
swallow  a  large-sized  camel. 

For  the  fiscal  year,  1903,  our  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  amounted  to  over  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  mil- 
lion dollars,  or  nearly  sixty  per  cent,  of  our  total  exports. 
If  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  had  been  in  force,  and  we  had 
had  to  pay  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent.,  in  the  way  of  duties,  it 
would  have  cost  this  country  twelve  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  do  that  business.  During  the  next 
eight  years,  however,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  our 
exports  to  Oreat  Britain  will  amount  to  three  hundred 
million  dollars,  and  in  that  case  the  tax  will  be  thirty  mil- 
lion dollars.  And  you  would  have  no  cause  to  grumble  at 
Oreat  Britain  taxing  us  ten  per  cent.,  seeing  that  we  tax 
all  the  goods  that  we  buy  from  her  some  twenty-five  per 
cent,  all  of  which  goes  to  show  that  we  are  straining  at  a 
very  little  fiy  now,  but  that  later  on  we  may  have  to  swal- 
low a  very  large-sized  camel  indeed. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
people  of  Canada  will  insist  upon  a  resolution  being  pas- 
sed in  parliament  in  favor  of  the  policy  that  would  so 
enormously  benefit  the  great  mass  of  agricnlturists  in 
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thhi  Dominion,  and  every  Canadian  citizen.  To  say  that 
the  question  is  a  political  one  in  Great  Britain,  and  to 
make  that  the  excuse  for  ignoring  it,  will  not  do.  There 
was  a  political  issue,  you  will  remember,  in  which  the 
Parliament  of  Canada  did  interfere.  In  that  great  political 
issue  that  was  before  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  Canada 
stood  up  and  passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  a  policy  that 
a  great  majority  of  my  countrymen  were  in  favor  of,  viz., 
home  rule  for  that  lovely  Emerald  Isle,  that  green  isle, 
where  ever  green  shall  be  its  groves,  and  bright  its  flowery 
Bod — where  first  my  childish  spirit  learned  to  love  its 
country  and  its  God. 
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